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J HE New York Evening Post makes some observations 
| about insurance with which we cannot quite agree. It 

says, no doubt truly, that the insurance companies are, at 
present, dissatisfied with the condition of the business, but it 
explains this by attributing the trouble to ‘‘ something radi- 
cally wrong” in “the methods of rating fire-risks in cities 
where the insurance loss of 1900 equals or exceeds the aggre- 
gate of premiums received.” We should like to know where 
those cities are situated. Roughly speaking, one-half only of 
the aggregate of insurance premiums received goes to make 
good fire: losses, the other half being absorbed in paying the 
salaries of the officers and clerks of the insurance companies, 
their office-rent and commissions to brokers and agents, and if 
there is any city in the United States where, during the year 
1900, the officials and agents of the insurance companies went 
without their salaries or commissions, paid their office-rent out 
of their own pockets, and devoted the entire receipts of the 
business to paying indemnity to their policy-holders, it would 
be interesting to have the facts laid before the public. 





J HE Evening Post moralizes in the usual strain over the 
I matter. It acknowledges that the fire-loss of. last year, 

although so heavy in itself as to make the underwriters 
think that there is “ something radically wrong” about their 
methods, was less in proportion to the amount at risk than in 
1880; but it informs us that, notwithstanding this obvious 
effect of improvements in construction, “in the opinion of 
experts unusual precautions by property-owners are necessary 
to prevent further waste.” ‘The underwriters have given up 
the habit of berating the architects as the cause of all their 
woes, so we are only told, with commendable consideration, 
that “building experts and architects, while aware of the 
dangers in the present plans of incombustible buildings, are 
apparently unable to persuade owners or occupants to adopt 
right methods of construction, the objection always being that 
modern methods require unobstructed display, wide-open stair- 
ways, and great show space in the present type of structure.’ 
The profession will note the little slap contained in the dis- 
tinction between “ building experts and architects,” adminis- 
tered, apparently, as a rebuke for their remissness in not 
persuading their clients to build to suit the underwriters, in- 
stead of themselves. As an example to architects, who, not 
being building experts, will undoubtedly be grateful for any 
hints on the art of construction, we are told that the building- 
laws of France “require every precaution against fire that 
modern science has suggested,” and, “ furthermore,” that “ the 
inspection is rigid,” so that “if we were to copy the French 
building, insurance and fire laws, and, what is much more im- 
portant, were to imitate their thorough enforcement of them, 
we probably should eliminate seventy-five per cent of the fire- 
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losses.” The architects who, without being building experts, 
have applied their feeble intelligence to the observation of 
French construction will, we imagine, be surprised at this in- 
formation. Certainly, the Charité Bazar, in which hundreds 
of persons were burned to death in a few minutes, could 
hardly have contained “every precaution against fire that 
modern science has suggested,” and neither the Opéra Co- 
mique nor the Theatre Fr rancais had half the safeguards which 
all theatres, new and old, in American cities have long pos- 
sessed. ‘That the prevailing habits of building in Paris are 
good is undoubtedly true, but it is not true that the science of 
fire-resisting construction is better understood there than here, 
nor is it true that the official inspection of buildings is par- 
ticularly “rigid.” On the contrary, the inspection, while free 
from the scandals of corruption and extortion which disgrace 
New York, is not what American architects would consider 
very strict, and the infrequency of disastrous fires is due far 
more to the rule of neighborhood responsibility, which makes 
it important to tenants to keep fires on their own premises; 
to the cheapness of iron, which costs, in construction, very lit- 
tle more than wood, and to the small dimensions of the estab- 
lishments in which the greater part of Parisian commerce is 
carried on, than to any superiority of the French building- 
regulations, the French architects and “ building experts,” or 
the French inspectors. If, therefore, the underwriters of this 
country wish to change the proportion between fire-losses and 
insurance premiums, they would do well, instead of holding up 
French methods to the admiring gaze of architects, most of 
whom know a great deal more about them than the under- 
writers do, to apply to the improvement of building in our 
cities the inducement which is used in France, namely, self- 
interest. ‘The huge department-stores which give our consci- 
entious building-inspectors so much anxiety might be trans- 
formed in a week if the underwriters themselves would have 
the resolution to make the premium-rates on them proportion- 
ate to the risk ; but the temptation of a large line of insurance 
is too much for them to resist, and, by keeping down rates on 
dangerous accumulations of goods, trusting to being able to 
make up their losses at the expense of the smaller and safer 
risks, they encourage the methods of building which they rail 
at architects for not suppressing. If the underwriters really 
wish to “reduce the fire-waste” in our cities, the way to ac- 
complish that end is to second heartily the building-inspectors 
in their efforts to have the undivided space in mercantile build- 
ings restricted by law within prudent limits; to use their influ- 
ence for the repeal of the customs duties on structural iron, and 
to urge, in the several States, the passage of laws restoring 
neighborhood liability in case of fire. When these three ob- 
jects are accomplished, it will not be long before great fire- 
losses are quite as rare in our cities as they are in Paris or 
Vienna, and the underwriters, who alone have the influence 
necessary for bringing them about, will be prosperous and 
happy again, at the same time that they will have conferred 
upon their fellow-citizens an inestimable benefit. 


R. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, an architect well-known in 
New York, died in that city recently. He was a son of 
the famous Professor of Chemistry in Yale University, 

and himself graduated there in 1870. After graduation, he 
studied architecture for three years at Charlottenburg, and, 
returning to this country, became a member of the firm of 
Vaux, Withers & Co. On the dissolution of this firm, he es- 
tablished himself business alone, and designed some noted 
structures, among others the Morse Building, on Nassau Street, 
one of the first and most successful of the many-storied office- 
buildings, and Temple Court, also a popular and profitable 
structure. 





FFNOTHER New York architect of note, who died a few 
days ago, was Mr. Thomas R. Jackson. Mr. Jackson 
was one of the older generation of architects, having been 

born in London in 1826. His family removed to New York 

in 1831, and his father established himself as a bookseller on 

Broadway, opposite Trinity Church. The son, on finishing 

his school studies, was placed in the office of the elder Upjohn, 

and in time developed into a skilful and successful architect. 


Copyright, 1901, by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Among the important works from his hand which still remain 
are the old Academy of Music, on Fourteenth Street, one of 
the most satisfactory theatres in New York; the old Wallack’s 
Theatre, now the Star Theatre; Tammany Hall; the Jerome 
Park Club-house, and the building on Madison Square, origi- 
nally intended as a private residence for Mr. Lawrence Jerome, 
but occupied subsequently by the Jockey Club and the Man- 
hattan Club. This house contained a complete little theatre, 
and was, in its day, perhaps the most popular mansion in New 
York. Later, Mr. Jackson was appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Superintendent of the Federal Buildings in New 
York, and, in the five years during which he held that office, 
much important work was carried out under his supervision. 





J JHE Board of Regents of New York University has had 
|! for three years in preparation a list of photographs of 

paintings, statues and works of architecture, suitable to 
be hung in schools for the edification of the pupils. It is 
hardly necessary to say that religious and ethnological suscep- 
tibilities are highly developed in New York, and to these is 
due the exclusion from the list of a large part of the best art 
in the world, on the ground that the “ Sistine Madonna,” and the 
“Madonna of the Chair,” for example, would be painful to 
Hebrew children, while other pictures, of a more “ strenuous ” 
cast, would “suggest war,” and are therefore unsuited to the 
infant mind. Considering that hundreds of the Hebrew chil- 
dren in Boston are regularly entertained, at the proper season, 
with a Christmas tree, under the care of some charitable peo- 
ple, and with the consent of their parents, it is not very likely 
that there, at least, there need be any squeamishness about 
the exhibition of Raphael’s Madonnas, and no other pictures, 
to our mind, are so well suited, as works of art, for hanging in 
school-rooms in photographic reproductions. It would be still 
better if they could all be had in color, like the chromo-litho- 
graphs of the “ Madonna of the Chair” which are sold almost 
everywhere in Florence, and to them might be added Fra 
Angelico’s angels, which are as charming to children as they 
are to grown people. Photographs of sculpture are far in- 
ferior to casts, and would cost, framed, nearly as much ; while 
photographs of architecture are, as it seems to us, thrown away 
on children. A photograph of the Parthenon, or the Erech- 
theum, or of the Roman Forum, or St. Peter’s, or Notre 
Dame, might have a certain interest for boys and girls study- 
ing history, but their esthetic value to them would be imper- 
ceptible, and it is, we presume, as a means of esthetic training 
that the Regents propose to use the photographs. A somewhat 
extended experience with school-rooms has never shown us 
anything more effective as a lesson in esthetics than a full-sized 
cast of Donatello’s “ St. George,” which adorns the assembly- 
hall of a school-house in Boston. It must be a dull child who 
would not be inspired by that noble figure, and the early Ital- 
ian Renaissance would furnish many statues and bas-reliefs 
better adapted to interest and influence American children 
than most antique sculpture. 





JERHAPS, like the wooden horse of the Greeks, the mag- 
niloquent schemes for the public welfare which make their 
appearance from time to time in New York and other 

large cities convey, occasionally, a suspicion of private inter- 
est, and, whether justly or unjustly, we imagine that quiet 
people, who do not own any stock in the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing combination, do not unanimously view with grateful en- 
thusiasm the legislation, proposed or in force, by which the 
inhabitants of New York, for example, are compelled to use 
anthracite coal, which they must buy of the monopoly now 
controlling the limited territory which furnishes such coal, in- 
stead of bituminous coal, which is scattered so widely over the 
earth’s surface that monopoly of the supply is impossible. 
That the atmosphere of New York was somewhat smoky, on 
calm winter mornings, before the passage of the anthracite 
ordinance, is true, and it is possible that it is less smoky now, 
although the Standard-Oil refineries on the New Jersey shore 
do their best to make up any deficiency in free carbon ; but it 
does not follow from this that it might not be made still less 
smoky than it is now, without dragging its citizens by the 
collar to purchase their coal at high prices from the Morgan 
syndicate, and without driving out of the city the manufactur- 
ing establishments which depend upon cheap coal for their 
ability*to compete with their rivals. The change in the last 
twenty years in the atmosphere of London, which has always 





used bituminous coal, and which has increased in area eno: 
mously during that period, although much more striking tha 
it is in New York, has been effected solely by improvements i) 
the methods of burning coal, and the same improvements coul 
be used here, with similar result. Theoretically, it is unne 
essary and wasteful to allow any smoke to proceed from th 
burning of bituminous coal, and an ordinance against smok 
nuisance, well enforced, ought to result in advantage to al 
parties concerned. 





to fill burglars, to say nothing of bank-officers, with ap 

prehension. The door itself is solid, of Harveyized steel 
and is subjected to the rather severe test of firing an armor 
piercing shell, weighing a hundred pounds, at it from a six 
inch gun. ‘The result is said to be that the door is uninjured, 
while the shell is broken to pieces. The makers, rather hast 
ily, as we think, infer from this that their door is impervious 
to drills or chisels; but a burglar is more likely to carry 
diamond drill than a six-inch gun in his kit of tools, and it 
does not appear that the Harveyized steel has ever been 
tested against this instrument. As the door has no key-holes, 
and as, presumably, it is fitted into its frame with air-tight 
packing, the maker claims, probably with reason, that nitro- 
glycerine cannot be introduced into it, but the absence of open- 
ings involves, as it appears, a certain complication in operat- 
ing the lock. The key-hole, instead of being in the door, is 
in the frame beside it, and is very small, admitting only a tiny 
key, which may, if desired, be mounted as a jewel in a ring. 
This key, instead of affecting the main door, only opens a 
little cupboard in which is found the dial of a combination- 
lock, and a square spindle, to which can be applied a lever. 
The application of the lever is, however, without result until 
the dial of the combination-lock has been revolved to prede- 
termined figures, when the spindle is thrown into gear with 
the bolt mechanism, and the movement of the lever will, if 
circumstances are favorable, open the bolts. Circumstances 
may not, however, be favorable, for a quadruple time-lock is 
at work inside the safe, and prevents the lever from opening 
the bolts until a certain hour arrives. After that time only, 
if the time-lock works properly, the bolts can be operated. 
This does not, it will be observed, involve the opening of the 
door, for, as this has no handle, aperture or projection of any 
kind, there is nothing to pull it open by; but the careful ob- 
server will find in the floor, outside of the vault, another spin- 
dle, on which a second lever, or crank, can be fitted; and by 
working this crank, which is connected by “a simple but se- 
cure combination of links and levers” with the vault-door, 
this can at last be pulled open. How early the bank-clerks 
have to get up in the morning in order to have the vault-door 
opened by the time that business begins is not stated, but one 
can hardly avoid a suspicion that an ingenious burglar, by se- 
curing one of the keys, cranks or levers essential to opening 
the vault, might, particularly if he could succeed in shutting the 
cashier inside, reap a profit, in the shape of ransom, equal 
Yo that which he would be likely to secure by direct attempts 
upon the door. 


A’ English safe-maker advertises a vault-door which ough 





¢ RATHER remarkable building is in process of construc- 

tion in the Vosges Mountains, not far from Domrémy, 

the birthplace of Joan of Arc, intended for the treatment 
of lepers. As every one knows, the disease of leprosy, which, 
for a time, seemed to have been banished from civilized coun- 
tries, has made its appearance again, and is, in Europe, as well 
as in this country, slowly increasing. In France, cases are 
sufficiently numerous to warrant the taking of energetic steps 
for isolating and treating them, and the French National Com- 
mittee of the “(éuvre des Lepreux” has raised funds for 
erecting one of the best-planned hospital groups, to judge from 
the drawings published in La Construction Moderne, in Europe. 
As leprosy often attacks whole families, provision is made for 
a certain number of little family dwellings, as well as for com- 
fortable private habitations for the richer patients, and even 
the poor patients have separate rooms, only the nurses being 
expected to be satisfied with little cells. It is hardly necessary 
to say that provision is made for everything that modern 
medical science can suggest in the way of disinfection, hydro- 
therapy and the curative application of air and light; and it 
seems as if, with such advantages, some real progress might be 
made in the suppression of the disease. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE MOTIVES.'— XV. 
THE ACANTHUS AND SPIRAL SCROLL. — V. 


THE RINCEAU MOTIVE. — II. 


N Byzantine 
= art the rin- 
ceau found 
less favor than 
migh’ be ex- 
pected. The 
reason for this 
lies in the va- 
riety of model- 
2 ———SVZTALE— ling which it 
requires for 
the realization 
of all its possi- 
bilities of beauty. The Byzantine carvers, alike in Syria and Con- 
stantinople, preferred a dry, flat treatment of carved detail, in which 
all the surfaces in relief could be reduced to one general plane, and 
the background 
broken up into qunigs==——< 
minute inter- : 
stices. Subjected 
to this treatment, 
the rinceau was 
shorn of most of 
its exuberance 
of detail. It lost 
the wrapping 
acanthus - nest 
with the cup-like 
flower at its base ; 
it lost the clearly- 
marked stem and the terminal rosette, and became merely a succes- 
sion of flat, pointed acanthus-leaves growing out alternately on either 
side of a wavy line, the points of one leaf fitting against the concave 
side of the next (Fig. 226). In 
Italy, especially on the east coast, (I | } 

















Fig. 245. From Screen in Chapel of the Sacrament, 
S. Vitale (Ravenna). 
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Fig. 246. Debased Rinceau, Seventh Century: Fragment 
in Bishop’s Palace, Ferentino. 


during the gloomy period of the 


seventeenth century, when decora- i (a 






tive art sank to its lowest ebb, the 












































Fig. 247. Door-post at Ravenna, Fig. 248. Border Pattern, Casa delle 
Vestali, Pompeii (after Zahn). 


Byzantine rinceau, after having been in the sixth century simplified 
to the form in which we find it in Figure 245, from S. Vitale at 
Ravenna, still further degenerated into such ugly and meaning- 
r ee ee ee less versions as that 
of Figure 246. In 
all Byzantine carv- 
ing the acanthus- 
leaf is made to re- 
semble an anthe- 
mion as much as 
=> possible; and when 

S ——.~ Wwe come across an 

Ps ane TSON+ example like Fig- 
Fig. 249. Rinceau from Church at Vaison. ure 247, from a 

door in or near 

Ravenna, it is impossible to determine whether we have a degen- 
erate double-rinceau pattern or a descendant of the framed anthe- 














~ 1Gontinued from No. 1309, page 32. 
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mion. The doubled S-scrolls of pilaster-rinceauz, like those of Figure 
243, or of border-patterns, like the Pompeiian example in Figure 248, 
produce lyre-forms or heart-forms which converge strongly towards 
those which in an earlier 
article we found growing 
out of the framed anthe- 
mion, and it is not always 
easy to say from which of 


























Fig. 250. Interlacing Fin- 
ceau, Portal of Avallon 
Church (Eleventh Cen- Fig. 251. From Church at Mantes (Twelfth 
tury). Century). 


the two sources a pattern of heart-shapes like this has been derived. 

French Romanesque architecture borrowed its ornamental system 
from various sources. In the South of France the persistence of the 
Gallo-Roman tradition is evident, as in the example from Vaison in 
Figure 249, and it may even be traced as far north as Bourges, as 
shown by Viollet-le-Duc in Figure 42 of his article on Sculpture 
in the “ Dictionnaire Raisonné.” 
The Byzantine influence is evi- 
dent in some parts of the country, 
though seldom in very clear guise: 
perhaps the predilection for inter- 
laced and jewelled forms in parts 
of Burgundy and the south-central 
provinces may be due to Byzan- 








N OAME 

Fig. 253. Gothie Rinceau from 
Notre Dame, Paris: Semi- 
naturalistic Treatment. 





Fig. 252. From Notre Dame, Paris. 
g 


tine metalwork and manuscripts. Through one or the other influ- 
ence the rinceau became firmly established in Romanesque art 
along with the Corinthian type of capital, and persisted all through 
the Middle Ages. The naturalistic school of carving founded by the 
travelling lay-builders of the late twelfth and early thirteenth century 
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Fig. 254. French Gothic Vine Rinceau: Mural Painting (from Meyer). 


modified the details of the »inceau, but did not cast it away. It was 
too valuable in the beauty of its movement to be given up, and ex- 
amples of its treatment with more or less naturalistic foliage may be 
found alike in France, England and Germany in every period of 
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Gothic art. A few illustrations are given in Figures 249 to 253. 
In the majority of the mediwval examples every detail of the 
Classic treatment has either disappeared or undergone radical modifi- 
cation, but the fundamental idea and the movement of the ornament 
remain unchanged. We still have the undulating stem, throwing off 
branches which after coiling 
more or less in a spiral curve 
terminate in a fiower, rosette 
or large leaf; while other 
leaves, more or less remotely 
> derived from the acanthus, 
Fig. 255. Border from Ibn Touloun Mosque, swathe the Weare ems or 
Cairo. conceal the branchings. Nat- 

uralistic details of bark and 

leafage are not infrequently introduced, and in some of the Roman- 
esque examples— influenced, perhaps, either by Lombard or by 
Scandinavian art through the medium of Northern illuminated manu- 
scripts — human figures, beasts and monsters are involved and tangled 
up in the mazes of the branching scrolls. In the fifteenth century the 
treatment became in France frankly naturalistic, the wavy stem and 
its leaves being carved in the hollows of large mouldings into an ab- 
solutely naturalistic vine-design, with veined leaves, rough bark, and 














Fig. 256. Modern Hindoo Wood-carving. 


fruit and tendrils standing free from the background; an interesting 
example of reversion towards one of the bistcrical ancestors of the 
rinceau— the Greek grapevine in Figure 186. A like reversion is 
observable in the early Gothic painted border in Figure 254. 

The rinceau found its way into Moslem art through a variety of 
channels. The Arabs who overran the Mediterranean countries in 
the seventh and eighth centuries were compelled by their own lack 
of training in the arts of building toemploy Byzantine Greeks, Chris- 
tian Syrians and Copts to erect and decorate their mosques in the 
conquered territories. The Byzantine details employed by these 
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Fig. 257. Rinceau Borders in Metal- Fig. 258. Japanese Cloisonn 
work, India. Pattern. 


artists and later by the Arabs themselves, who in time became skil- 
ful decorators, were freely modified, but are still recognizable, as 
in the window-border (Fig. 255) from the ruined mosque of Ibn 
Touloun (879 a.p.). The acanthus-leaf practically disappeared, 
and a feathered leaf, perhaps suggested by certain palm-trees, took 
its place. In Persia, where natural forms were freely and beautifully 
applied to decoration, various flowers, especially the rose and pink, 
were substituted for the rosette, and a great variety of leaves of 
flowering plants used instead of the stiff and formal acanthus. Per- 
sian ornament is exclusively an art of surface-decoration in color, 
carving being almost unknown, and it differs absolutely from that of 
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Fig. 259. German Renaissance Border (from Meyer). 


the Arab nations in the lightness, grace and movement of its curves 
and its inspiration directly from nature. The artists of India excel 
in both plastic and chromatic decoration, and combine the conceptions 
and the merits of both schools of Moslem art—the Arab and the 
Persian.* They carve woodwork with surprising skill and ele- 
gance (Fig. 256), making use of floral motives like the Persians, 


in combination with many others derived from Classic art. Son 
of these have been more or less in vse ever since the time 

Alexander ; others are of later origin. As late as the seventeent 
century there was an invasion of India by Italian artists called in 
the service of the Mogul Sultans. They introduced, or re-introduce 
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many Classic and Renaissance motives which survive till now, but 
changed and refined and varied by these Oriental artists. Figure 256 
represents a typical carved wooden frieze; Figure 257 illustrates the 
rinceau in modern [ndia metal-work, chased or‘engraved and damas- 
cened; and in Figure 258 we have a multiple branching scroll from a 
Japanese cloisonné ase. 

The Renaissance did with the rinceau what it did with the Corin- 
thian capital. It adopted the Roman form in all its completeness, 
but used it with the utmost freedom. Unlike the Byzantine and 
Gothic artists, however, those of the Renaissance generally remained 
faithful to the principles and spirit of Roman design. Sometimes 
they sought to copy, but usually they were content to imitate the gen- 
eral character of the Roman rinceau while varying its details. They 
far surpassed the Romans in the flexibility, grace, refinement and 


Fig. 263. From Dagger-sheath, by 
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Fig. 262. Detail from Raphael’s Fig. 264. From an Ingrain Rug- 
Loggie in the Vatican. pattern. 


variety of the motive (Fig. 259). The stem was often made ex- 
tremely slender, and the scroll-nests and rosettes rounded in strong 
relief, all the minor details dying away almost imperceptibly into 
the background. This treatment in varied relief produces an effect 
of great richness, variety and sparkle. It was handled with consum- 
mate skill by the Florentine and Venetian masters of the fifteenth 
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and early sixteenth centuries — by men like Mino da Fiesole, Bene- 
detto da Majano, da Rovezzano, Andrea Sansovino and the Lombardi 
(Fig. 260). Later a more robust and vigorous style prevailed (Fig. 
261), the relief was fuller and the decoration more solid, the stems 
more vigorous and the detail more like the classic Roman work, 
though still fine and pure. The rinceau in this second period (1510- 
1580) was applied to fresco decoration in the Roman style, as in the 
famous arabesques of Raphael and Giovanni da Udine in the loggie, 
or arcades, of the San Damaso court of the Vatican (Fig. 262). 
rhe acanthus-leaf was handled in these painted decorations more like 
a natural leaf than was customary in carved work, but the whole 
rinceau was very far from being made to resemble any natural zrowth. 
So far was this from being the case that the term “ grotesque,” applied 
to these fanciful decorations because they were imitated from exam- 
ples of ancient Roman stucco-paintings in the subterranean chambers 
at the Palatine called grotte (grottos), came soon to be applied to 
any wild and absurdly fanciful version of themes drawn from nature. 
Figure 263 is a German example from a design for a dagger-sheath 
by Hans Holbein. 

Ever since the Renaissance the rinceau has continued in universal 
favor. It is met with in every form and kind of Renaissance decor- 
ation, and has come to be an established feature of modern ornament, 
both architectural and industrial. The concluding figure of this 
series is taken from an ordinary “ Kensington square” or ingrain 
rug; it illustrates one out of many thousands of variations and dis- 
guises in which one may in modern work recognize the foliated scroll. 
The applications of the rinceau, its possible variations and its range 
of decorative effects are alike endless, and it is not likely soon, if 
ever, to lose the important place it occupies at present in the work- 
ing stock of the world’s resources of decorative form. 


With this sketch of the history of a familiar motive we may close 
this series of papers. Many important decorative motives have been 
passed over — the fret, the rosette, the guilloche, and the whole series 
of “quarry ” and “all-over” motives. Some of these have histories 
as suggestive and as interesting as those we have endeavored to trace, 
and their historic evolution from earliest beginnings is worthy of 
attentive study. But the purpose of these papers has been fulfilled 
if the nature of the historic processes has been made clear, by which 
familiar decorative elements have been brought into being and devel- 
oped into final perfection, and the fact made evident that every 
familiar motive in decorative art has been a product of slow evolution 
and not of chance or of a momentary inspiration. To prolong and 
multiply illustrations of the general proposition might interest the 
few who find a certain fascination, as well as instruction, in studying 
the history of ornament in detail. For architects and readers in 
general the discussion has reached the limit of reasonable length. The 
further prosecution of these studies may be safely left to those to 
whom the history of ornament is a subject of perennial and unfailing 
interest. A. D. F. HAMLIN. 

[The end.] 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR FIRE-PRE 
VENTION AND FIRE-PROTECTION AT BERLIN, 1901. 


N commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 

of the Berlin Fire-brigade, there will be held in June and July of 

this year, in that city, an International Exhibition of Fire-pro- 
tection and Fire-prevention, as well as Life-saving appliances. The 
Exhibition will be under the protectorate of Her Majesty the Em- 
press and Queen, Augusta Victoria, and the Exhibition buildings will 
be located on the parade-grounds at Moabit, in Berlin. 

The object of the Exhibition is: First, to give the manufacturers 
of all countries in this special branch of engineering and mechanics 
an opportunity to present to the general public, and to the professions 
and trades interested, an exhibit of the present state of the develop- 
ment of these manufacturing branches, and, secondly, the Exhibition 
is intended to bring representatives of fire-brigades of different 
countries in closer contact with one another. 

The exhibit and the study of appliances shown at the Exhibition 
will, it is expected, bring the industries, trades and professions con- 
cerned into immediate relation with each other, and also give new 
impulses to the fire-engineers and mechanics interested. Finally, it 
is expected that such an exhibition will exert a wholesome and 
decided influence upon the fireproof-construction of buildings. 

The Exhibition authorities intend to issue prizes for the best 
exhibits, and several of the German Federal States have already 
placed at the disposal of the Executive Committee, or promised, 
State medals and diplomas. 

The exhibits will be divided into six principal groups under the 
respective headings of : — ; 

(1) The organization of fire-brigades ; (2) First-aid and assistance 
in emergency cases and danger; (3) Street-cleaning and street- 
sprinkling; (4) Fire-protection; (5) Beneficiary and benevolent 
organizations and associations; (6) Subjects of instruction, art and 
literature. 

The first group comprises, in addition to the organization of munici- 
pal, volunteer and private fire-brigades, the following sub-divisions : — 

Clothing and equipment of the fire-brigade ; horses and their equip- 
ment, harness, etc.; arrangement and construction of fire-department 

1Owing to the mislaying of the cuts we cannot repeat here, as intended, illus- 


trations used in earlier parts of Mr. Hamlin’s paper. Therefore for Fig, 261 
read “ Fig. 215, American Architect for September 15, 1900.” — Eps. 
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stations; apparatus for fire-extinguishing, for saving life, for illumi- 
nating the scene of fire or other disaster; chemical and other fire- 
extinguishing apparatus; the system of water-supply for fire-protec- 
tion purposes and the entire fire-alarm apparatus. 

In the second group are included : — 

The work and the duties of ambulance corps and of volunteer 
emergency-aid associations; of societies for first-aid to the injured, 
etc., also the means for rendering aid in case of accidents and in- 
juries; the transportation of the injured; the apparatus for saving 
persons from drowning; also protection against floods, breaks of 
dikes and reservoirs, etc. 

The third group comprises : — 

The public cleaning of streets, including the organization; the 
clothing and equipment and the street-cleaning service. (This matter 
is included because in some German cities the duties of street-clean- 
ing are relegated to the fire-department corps.) 

The fourth group comprises that part of the Exhibition which, 
next to the first group, is of the greatest importance, namely : — 

The constructions and appliances for fire-protection. 

These are sub-divided into seven sub-groups, namely: (a) Fire- 
proof building-construction; (4) installation of lightning-conductors ; 
(c) installation of heating-apparatus; (d) chimney-sweeping; (¢) 
fire-protection apparatus for dwellings, schools, hotels, churches, 
hospitals, lunatic-asylums, bank-buildings, factories, warehouses, lofts ; 
also for the means of conveyance on land and on water, for mines 
and for electric plants; (/) the subject of theatre safety, which is in 
itself one of the most important branches of the general subject of 
fire-protection ; (g) insurance against fire. 

The fifth group relates to provisions made for the welfare and 
benefit of firemen, such as pensions, sickness, accident and old-age 
benevolent funds, insurance; also the provision of means for reviv- 
ing men who have become exhausted at the scene of a fire. 

The last group is concerned with the entire literature of the sub- 
ject of fire-protection and life-saving, arranged according to the above 
grouping. The prospectus enumerates as exhibits which are par- 
ticularly desired for this group the following: — 

Instruction-books for fire-brigade men. 

Appliances and apparatus for bodily exercises. 

Gymnastic apparatus. 

Handbooks for instruction in swimming. 

Text-books on fire alarm telegraphy. 

Text-books on first-aid to the injured, and 

300ks on fireproof building-construction, ete. 

Finally, it is intended that this group will provide for an exhibit 
of a collection of curiosities and historical objects relating to fire- 
protection ; for instance, old fire-extinguishing appliances, etc. 

During the Exhibition it is intended to give a series of experimental 
lectures regarding the different sections of the Exhibition, also to 
arrange congresses of associations representing the various technical 
branches. The efficiency of fire-apparatus will de tested, and it is 
also the intention to have a number of firemen exhibit the actual 
working of their respective equipments. 

The Executive Committee cordially invites municipal authorities, 
fire-brigade associations, fire departments, manufacturers of fire 
apparatus, and all other interested parties to participate in the 
Exhibition and thus to promote the object of the same. 

By request of the Executive Committee, 

Wm. Paut GERHARD, 
Corresponding Member of the Executive Committee. 
No. 36 UNION SQUARE, East, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
VICTORIA AND THE ARTS. 

T was owing to a belief in the absolute justice of all Queen Vic- 

toria’s actions that occasionally regret was expressed about the 

extent of the patronage which Her Majesty bestowed on English 
art. Every one who spoke on the subject believed there must have 
been influences at work which checked the Queen’s inclinations. A 
slight consideration of the subject will be enough to demonstrate that 
what was done, as well as what was omitted, was dictated by pru- 
dence. 

Undoubtedly the Queen at the beginning of her reign possessed 
more acquaintance with art than was common among English ladies 
at that time. With skill beyond that possessed by the average ama- 
teur there was also the generous impulse to give art its due suprem- 
acy. But the atmosphere of the Court was too chilling to admit of 
any display which was not warranted by a Chamberlain’s rules 
and regulations. When the Queen dared to accompany Thalberg, 
the pianist, by singing while he played, not only were officials and 
dowagers shocked, but the people agreed with them. For what was 
Thalberg more than a performer who could be hired at so much 
anight? At that time it was usual at the Palace concerts to have a 
cord drawn which separated operatic soloists and musicians from the 
audience. There was no distinction made between the arts and their 
representatives. As it happened, many of the latter were of a char- 
acter which was not adapted to win general respect. 

The effect produced by the Thalberg invident was enough to con- 
vince the Queen and her advisers of the great difference between 
English and foreign ways in the treatment of artists, and enthusiasm 
was consequently subdued. It required no great research to dis- 
cover that in preceding reigns patronage of artists was not advan- 
tageous to royalty. Her Majesty’s grandfather was most generous 
towards Benjamin West, who restricted himself to subjects which 
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were scriptural and moral. But the pictures were supposed to prove 
the king was wanting in taste, and as the artist was an American it 
was concluded His Majesty was indifferent to English art. At the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign there was a likelihood that any 
favor shown to a particular artist would be no less misinterpreted. 
If the President of the Academy, Sir Martin Shee, on account of 
his official position, were selected, it would be ascribed to the praise 
he so often poured forth on royalty rather than to his merit as an 
artist. 

In 1837 the Royal Academy occupied for the first time the rooms 
in the National Gallery, and the exhibition was visited by William 
IV. The following year was cunsidered to be one of the least suc- 
cessful in the history of the Academy. Turner, Landseer and 
Maclise were considered to have contributed the most attractive 
works. Turner’s landscapes were made the subject of much contro- 
versy, and nobody who had to consider the opinion of other people 
would care to buy any of them. Maclise subsequently was able to 
rely on the encouragement of royalty. Landseer’s works charmed 
the Queen and he became the royal favorite. But he was doomed 
to suffer the fate of most courtiers. He suffered acutely whenever 
he imagined he was slighted, and his happiness seemed to depend on 
trivialities. What happened to Landseer should be enough to deter 
other artists from giving way to the ambition to have entry to Court 
circles. Painters like Winterhalter and Von Angeli were to the 
manner born, or, from experience in foreign palaces, had acquired 
the tact and toughness which enabled them to understand their posi- 
tion and never to aspire beyond it. Besides, there was a uniformity 
in their style by which the relationship of royal and princely sub- 
jects everywhere was suggested. It cannot be said that the foreign 
portraits are superior to English works, but allowances should be 
made for circumstances which made the employment of strangers 
aimost a necessity. 

Prince Albert was able to sympathize with the Queen’s love of 
art, and to share in it. But an incident early arose which caused 
almost as much commotion as the duet with Thalberg. The Queen 
and her husband made of etching an occasional enjoyment. It was 
an art which was then not often practised. Copies of the prints 
were surreptitiously obtained, and were reproduced by a low pub- 
lisher to gratify the curiosity of the public. It was necessary to 
have a complicated action-at-law before the publication could be sup- 
pressed. ‘he effect of the prints was to convince ignorant people 
that royalty finds it difficult to kill time, not re -membering it is only 
during the intervals of graver occupations the arts can be followed 
in a palace. 

Art in other forms engaged the attention of the royal artists. It 
is not now remembered that mural decoration was introduced in this 
country by the Queen and Prince Albert. Fresco painting was 
practised on a grand scale by Cornelius, Kaulbach and other artists. 
The works gave delight to Germans. Why should not similar pic- 
tures be executed in England? As an experiment it was decided 
to make the walls of a summer-house in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace become illustrative of Milton’s “Comus.” Eastlake, Maclise, 
Landseer, Dyce, Standfield, Uwins, Leslie, Ross, were selected for 
the paintings. Only one German was employed, L. Griiner, for the 
borders and ornament. Afterwards the Houses of Parliament were 
undertaken. The early results in mural work were disappointing, 
and it was generally supposed the English climate was unfavorable 
to fresco, but that does not diminish the debt to those who endeav- 
ored to make the noblest variety of painting popular in Great 
Britain. 

Of more importance as a public event was the International Exhi- 
bition of 1851. It may be allowed that general exhibitions of arts 
and industries had been held long before in Paris, and the project of 
an English exhibition originated in the Adelphi rather than in Buck- 
ingham Palace. As a creation, however, the credit for it must be 
assigned to the Queen and Prince Albert. As one of the addresses 
to Her Majesty stated, “ Your Majesty’s name headed the subscrip- 
tion-list, and animated all classes to assist in making the Exhibition 
self-supporting ; your Majesty’s contributions as an exhibitor afforded 
even still more practical aid. History does not inform us that any 
other sovereign of this country has ever shown so personal and affec- 
tionate a regard for the progress of the arts, sciences and industry 
of the people as your Majesty did on this occasion, a fact which makes 
us hope that a continued and most auspicious development of them will 
be the consequence. ” The year 1851 was perhaps the happiest in 
the Queen’s life, for then it was supposed a new era had commenced 
which would ever be associated with the names of Victoria and 
Albert. As it happened, the visions were as fleeting as the pictures 
in fresco, but the Queen could always look back to the Exhibition in 
Hyde Park as if it were the glory of her life. Always, an institu- 
tion which bore a remote relationship to the Exhibition was sure of 
Her Majesty’s favor. 

Exhibitions, with their countless objects of art and industry, and, 
in fact, all works of artists, must appear trivial if compared with 
the Impe rial interests which engrossed the Queen’s attention during 
her reign. They could not be set aside under any circumstances. 
In dealing with them, Her Majesty was true to the spirit of the 
country. “However painful was the duty, it was performed. Who 
can say to what extent the development of the Empire is due to the 
faithful discharge of all obligations by the Queen, and to the confi- 
dence with which all classes were filled in the “ king-becoming graces 
which, According to Shakespeare, are “ justice, verity, temperance, 
stableness, bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, devotion, patience, 
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courage, fortitude,” and which never before were so united in an 
English king or queen ? 

















‘yyT Lord Leighton’s house, in Kensington, may be seen a large 
collection of sketches and finished studies, and among them, 
the famous pencil-drawing of the “ Lemon Tree,” a sketch of 

his youth’s, upon which he spent many days’ careful study, foreshadow- 

ing the characteristics which were the key-note of the whole of his 
life’s work.!. The treatment is broad, the individuality of each leaf 
and branch is given with the most conscientious exactness, and yet 
the perspective in the confusion of upper branches is not lost. 

Nothing is shirked or slurred over. And the “ Byzantine Well-head ” 

is like unto it—a perfect drawing, which was valued by its author 

so much (probably from the beauty of the subject) that it hung in 
the simply-furnished bedroom of the otherwise sumptuous dwelling. 

Those who arranged Leighton’s house as a museum did well to 
insist on the beauty of his drawing. Most of the sketches and 
studies are in black and white, or red chalk; very few are in color, 
these mostly being studies of landscape. ‘The sketches for pictures, 
the studies of drapery, the drawings from the life, are almost all 
in monochrome upon blue or brown paper, and it was a happy 
thought to place the sketches in groups: in the centre, the finished 
study for the large picture, what might be called the working-draw- 
ing; then grouped around it, a variety of studies from life and 
drapery. Thus, we see divers developments of the same idea; but 
when once the painter had selected what he considered the best 
composition, he seems to have made the finished drawing (in mono- 
chrome), and rarely to have deviated from it. He was a tremendous 
worker and never spared himself any amount of trouble; and 
although he had the reputation for working with ease, he considered 
himself to have no facility for anything, whether for art, for writing, 
or for speaking. “T recollect,” says Mr. S. P. Cockerell, “ * his once 
saying: ‘ Thank Heaven, I was never clever at any thing.’ 

It may be questioned whether the President’s art man staliine 
by being on so large a scale; less masculine than the work of Mr. 
Watts, less masterly in handling and richness of color, there is a 
refinement, a graceful femininity in its harmony of form, which 
probably impresses one more in moderate-sized pictures than en 
grand ; a something which reminds one of Watteau, if it be allow- 
able to compare two such absolutely different phases of art —refine- 
ment, beauty, grace, subtlety, a harmony of composition, a justness 
of values and an exquisite taste. 

Like Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses, Leighton’s were addresses 
to those who “think as well as work.” He took us through the 
whole history of Art as it affects the nation and the individual. 
“In Tuscany, and especially in Florence,” he said, “the national 
temperament was most.clearly declared in its art, as, indeed, in all 
its intellectual productions; here we see that strange mixture of Attic 
subtlety and exquisiteness of taste, with a sombre fervor and a rude 
Pelasgic strength which marks the Tuscans, sending forth a Dante, a 
Brunelleschi and a Michel-Angelo—a Fiesole, a Boccaccio and 
a Botticelli; and we find that eagerness in the pursuit of men and 
things which was so characteristic of them summed up in a Macchia- 
velli and a Leonardo da Vinci.” ‘Then he turns to the contrast — 
English life, — which is still to-day, although somewhat changed for 
the better, too much resembling the picture painted for us in the 
“ Evolution of Art’ discourse of some twenty years ago: ‘‘— the whole 
current of human life setting resolutely in a direction opposed 
t@ artistic production; no love of beauty, no sense of the outward 
dignity and comeliness of things, calling on the part of the public 
for expression at the artist’s hands; and, as a corollary, no dignity, 
no comeliness for the most part, in their outward aspect; every- 
where a narrow utilitarianism which does not include the gratifica- 
tion of the artistic sense amongst things useful; the works of artists 
sought for, indeed, but too often as a profitable merchandise or a 
vehicle of speculation, too often on grounds wholly foreign to their 
intrinsic worth as productions of a distinctive form of human genius, 
with laws and conditions of its own.” And mark, that by “art” he 
means art in its widest sense; he believed in it being an intrinsic 
part of man’s organization; that, however much it might vary in its 
expression, it yet remained for all time a necessity for the cultivated 
man. “Art is fed by forces that lie in the depth of our nature, and 
which are as old as man himself. . . . and to the question whether 
art with all its blossoms has but one root, the answer we shall see to 
be: Assuredly it has, for its outward modes of expression are many 
and various, but its underlying vital motives are the same.” 

Leighton was a great moralist and teacher. Here are some of his 
maxims: “ Without sincerity of emotion, no gift, however facile and 
specious, will avail you to win the lasting sympathies of men.” 
“The moral complexion, the ethos, of the artist does in truth tinge 
every work of his hand, and fashion, in silence, but with a certainty 
of fate, the course and current of his whole career.” There is a field 
in which Art, he says, has no rival. “ We have within us the faculty 
for a range of emotion, of exquisite subtlety and of irresistible force, 
to which art, and art alone amongst human forms of expression, has 


1“ Frederick, Lord Leighton ;”’ anillustrated Record of his Life and Work. By 
Ernest Rhys. London: Bell & Sons, 1900. 7s. 6d. net. (8vo edition of the 
large 25s. work.) 
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a key; these then, and no others, are the chords which it is his ap- 
pointed duty to strike; and form, color and the contrasts of light 
and shade are the agents through which it is given to her to set them 
in motion.” 

The second discourse, from which the above is taken, was delivered 
on December 10, 1881: ‘“ What is the Relation in which Art stands 
to Morals and Religion.” ‘The third discourse, delivered two years 
later, was upon “the relation of artistic production to the conditions 
of time and place under which it is evolved, and to the characteristics 
of the races to which it is due.” In this lecture he reviews the art of 
Egypt, Assyria and Greece. Egypt, “fertile, pious, and occupied in 
reverential care of the dead,” gave birth to an art “ serene, magnifi- 
cent and vast.” ‘The art of Assyria and Chaldea was essentially 
war-like; but Greece developed her art in the fifth century B. Cc. 
with a “dazzling swiftness.” Greece was to the President the land 
of lands: “a tract of moderate size, a fretted promontory thrust out 
into the sea— far out and flinging across the blue a multitude of 
purple isles and islets towards the lonian, kindred shores.” And its 
art was “noble and serene, of exquisite balance, searching after 
truth, and thirsting for the ideal.” 

But Lord Leighton was equally discriminating in his study of 
Spanish and French art; indeed his judgments and analysis of the 
whole subject were unique. He speaks of the art of Spain as being 
borrowed originally, and in the sixteenth century influenced by 
foreign influence, which became a yoke.” ‘Then, “finally, we meet 
this strange freak of nature, a soil without artistic initiative bringing 
forth the greatest initiator since Leonardo in modern art — except 
it be his contemporary, Rembrandt — Diego Velasquez.” But the 
President is most anxious to impress upon the students that the 
Spaniard was only the greatest initiator. “Observe,” he says, “I do 
not say the greatest artist, but the greatest initiator.” In another 
discourse he pays a tribute to the noble thirteenth-century archi- 
tecture of France. Its sculpture is “ sincere and fresh,” often marked 
by “great beauty and stateliness.” The glass of Jean Cousin he 
finds “limpid with hues of amethyst, sapphire and topaz, and fair as 
a May morning.” Of Watteau, we are told that “in the vivacity 
and grace of his drawing, in the fascination of his harmonies, rich and 
suave at once, in the fidelity with which he reflected his times with- 
out hinting at their coarseness, this wizard of the brush remains 
one of the most interesting, as he is one of the most fascinating, ex- 
ponents of his country’s art.” 

That the Germans, as a race, were never sympathetic with ogival 
architecture was Leighton’s opinion. It was a “form of architecture 
which was not spontaneous in its growth,” though Goethe considered 
Gothic art native to Germany; “for,” he said, “the Italians have 
none, and still less the Frenchmen.’”’ ‘The President’s criticism is 
truer: “German builders were often led into solecisms, incongruities 
and excesses;” and he points to Cologne Cathedral as a monument 
of indomitable will, of science, and of stylistic orthodoxy .. . its 
beautiful rhythm, its noble consistency and unity, its soaring height, 
rivet the beholder’s gaze, and yet it is wanting in the kindling touch 
of genius.” In the native Romanesque, Germany was supreme, and 
the churches of Nuremberg naturally meet with enthusiastic praise. 
“ Nothing could well be more delightful than the impression which 
you receive on entering it [St. Laurence]; the beauty of the dark 
brown stone, the rich hues of the stained-glass, the right relation 
of tone-value, to use a painter’s term, between the structure and the 
lights —the sombre blazoned shields which cluster along the walls, 
the succession on pier beyond pier of pictures, powerful in color and 
enhanced by the gleaming gold of fantastic carven frames, above all 
the succession of picturesque objects in mid-air above you, a large 
chandelier, a stately rood-cross, and to crown all, Van Stoss’s master- 
piece, the “ Annunciation,” rich with gold and color: all these things 
conspire to produce a whole, delightful and poetic, in spite of much 
that invites criticism in the architectural forms themselves.” 

Lord Leighton’s theory of it was that, “as we are, so our work is;” 
whatever is noble, dignified and strong within us comes out in our 
work; whatever is degrading in us degrades our art. What we sow 
we shall reap for good or evil in art as in our lives. It is a blessed 
theory and worthy the man who was so eminently a noble, dignified, 
liberal-minded, kindly and courteous gentleman; but whether the 
lives of some of the greatest artists harmonized with their work, 
whether the beauty of their art is a reflection of the purity and 
dignity of their lives, may, unfortunately, be questioned. Neverthe- 
less, that Lord Leighton proved the truth of his maxim in his own 
life and work there is not the shadow of a doubt. 


In commending his own wares the publisher of the “ Bigelow 
Pictures”) rightly refers to the “thousands of small prints which 
are now being offered for sale in the United States.” ‘There are 
many of these schemes, each based on the ability to find in the print- 
shops an abundant supply of photographs which by the aid of a 
struggling photo-engraver, ready to work at starvation rates rather 
than starve actually, can be turned into a “series” and sold to those 
who will buy such things at a marvellously cheap rate. It is not quite 
easy to decide whether these undertakings — generally ephemeral in 
their continuity — compensate for their part in degrading the art of 
book-making by the good they may indirectly do in popularizing art. 

So far as we can see, this particular series is neither better nor 
worse than others of its kind and it interests us mainly as affording 


1" The Bigelow Pictures.’ New reproductions from famous foreign Sculpt- 
ures, Paintings, Palaces, Cathedrals, Bridges, Monuments and Historic 
Rooms. E. Sherman Bigelow. Box 724, Lowell, Mass. Price, 35 cents, 
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proof as to the marvellously cheap rate at which the subscribers to 
illustrated periodicals obtain the illustrations that are contained in 
them. This series is issued in sets of fifteen plates, each plate 
having an area equal to rather less than one-half of our own single 
pages, and these fifteen plates are sold for thirty-five cents ! 




















ea igp sb of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


ENTRANCE: HOUSE FOR THE CLARK ESTATE, RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, DAVENPORT, 
IA. MR. WILLIAM M. WOOLLETT, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


PASSENGER-STATION, QUINCY, ILL. MR. T. C. LINK, ARCHITECT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. MR. F. 
R. COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS. 
MR. F. R. COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


METALWORK, — XXIII: NO. 4 EAST 38TH 8ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


ENTRANCE PORCH: HOUSE FOR THE CLARK ESTATE, RIVERSIDE 
DRIVE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GATE TO SAME PLACE. 


“THE CROFT,” FROM THE SOUTHEAST, TOTTERIDGE, ENG. MR. 
T. E. COLLCUTT, ARCHITECT. 


ST. MATTHEW'S CHAPEL, ALLERTON, ENG. MR. G. F. BODLEY, 
ARCHITECT. 
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A New Haven ARBITRATION-SCHEME. — A plan for arbitration of 
labor difficulties in New Haven is of interest, not because of its nov- 
elty, but because of its evidence of a widening appreciation of the 
belief that industrial waste through strikes should be prevented. In 
brief, the New Haven plan provides for codperation in the creation of 
a Board of Arbitration by the Chamber of Commerce, the State Busi- 
ness Men’s Association and the labor organizations. It would not be 
compulsory arbitration, of course, but the belief is that public senti- 
ment would force a resort to arbitration by one party to a controversy 
if the other party favors that method of settlement. The proposition 
has received the endorsement of many employers of labor in New Ha- 
ven, and has been favorably commented on by the wage-earners. If 
the plan works well in New Haven it could be extended readily over 
the State, particularly as one’of the associations interested is a State or- 
ganization. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Tae Du.utu, Miyn., SuspenpED Brince. — This city will build a 
bridge the like of which does not exist in America. Bids were adver- 
tised for February 9, and the contract will probably be let in two or 
three weeks. ‘The bridge will cross the ship-canal at the entrance to 
Duluth Harbor. The conditions are peculiar. About one hundred 
cargo-ships pass through the canal daily, besides innumerable tugs, 
etc. A swing-bridge would not be permitted by the Government, and 
the Lake Carriers’ Association would bring pressure to bear against 
any kind that would hinder navigation. So the bridge is to be aerial, 
but is to carry a travelling-car that will cross the 300-foot canal at street 
level every few minutes. This car will be swung from a truss 150 feet 
high, far enough up to clear the masts of the tallest ships. On the 
truss will be a carriage running on a track, and suspended from this 
carriage by wire ropes will be the bridge at the level of the adjoining 
streets. The carriage will be operated by electricity and will cross very 
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quickly. The car will be covered and comfortable. The design is 
the invention of a French engineer, and a bridge similar in general plan 
is in use in Rouen. That here will cost about $100,000, and while it 
will be erected and owned by private capital, the city is to reserve the 
right to buy, and will operate it as a part of the municipal street-system 
from the first. — Boston Transcript. 


Tue RIGHT TO MAKE INJURIOUS, IF TRUTHFUL, STATEMENTS. — The 
right of labor-unions to issue circulars calculated to injure the business 
of a contractor, provided the facts stated are true, has just been as- 
serted by Judge Tuley in Chicago. Offivers of the Marble, Enamel 
and Glass- Workers’ Union were charged with conspiring to injure the 
business of a contractor. The circular stated that the contractor in 
question was the only mosaic manufacturer in Chicago who had re- 
fused to sign the Union’s agreement, that union men would not work 
for him until he signed it, that sympathetic strikes would be ordered 
on any building where he might get a contract, and therefore the cir- 
cular requested architects, builders, contractors, and others not to let 
any contract to him “until he has acceded to our demands.’’ On the 
witness-stand the contractor said he had not paid the demands of 
the Union because he could not afford to do so, that they had tried to 
boycott him, and that while he was working on the Marshall Field 
Suilding he had been obliged to stand at the entrance with a gun in 
each hand to protect his workmen, and that they had to eat and sleep 
in the building. The attorney for the men argued that no law had 
been violated, for the reason that though the circular might be injuri- 
ous to the contractor, it was a statement of facts and the Union had 
the right to issue it. In ordering the men acquitted, the Judge said: 
“ Testimony introduced bears out the facts as stated in the circular. 
The law holds that any person in competition with another may state 
the truth regarding the business of the other, however injurious to the 
business of the other that truth may be. This is true of combinations 
and corporations as well as of individuals. The motive in making such 
truthful though injurious statements may be to take from the other 
some of his business and to add to the business of the person making 
those statements. The motive is a legal one. The act and the motive 
in this case are both legal. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





A ScuLPTOR’S UNWILLINGNESS TO ABANDON A Josn.— The question 
whether a statue ordered is a statue sold is before the courts of Paris. 
A certain M. Osiris, who admires the poetry of Alfred de Musset, de- 
termined that Paris should have a public monument to the disting- 
uished dead, if he had to pay for it. He commissioned Falguiére and 
Mercié to model it and paid 10,000f. upon seeing the sketch. Mean- 
time Falguitre is dead and M. Osiris declines the monument on the 
plea that the model has never been delivered to him. In other words, 
he wishes to withdraw from the contract. Mercié is not willing, how- 
ever, and has begun suit for the sum agreed upon, namely, 40,000f., less 
the quarter already paid. — V. Y. Yimes. 





TarestTRigs Not FrixturEs.— English collectors of tapestries are 
greatly relieved by this week’s decision in the Court of Appeal. Of 
nothing is artistic England prouder than its magnificent historical tap- 
estries, and something like alarm was spread by a recent decision of 
Justice Byrne, in a case affecting Madame de Falbe’s eighteenth- 
century French tapestries at Luton Hoo, that tapestries (mounted in 
frames fitted to the walls) are permanent fixtures, are in effect an- 
nexed to the house, and pass with it to the owner. Collectors who are 
not absolute owners of the freehold of their homes would thus be 
forced to present their tapestries to their landlords. The Court of 
Appeal now has reversed Justice Byrne’s decision and has ruled that as 
tapestries are only affixed for ornamentation they do not form an in- 
separable part of the house. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 





Humors or THE InpEx.— Because we take unusual care to make 
our own indexes full and correct and yet so often find them lacking 
needed entries and full of errors, the following extract from the London 
Globe appeals to our sympathies as well as to our sense of humor: — No 
one knows better than an antiquary or a grubber among old and mis- 
cellaneous volumes of forgotten lore how exasperating is the book 
crammed with matter on a hundred different subjects, but unprovided 
with any kind of alphabetical key to its contents. But even when the 
index is duly provided, the compiler can contrive to exhibit more than 
one touch of humor. There is, for instance, the exasperating cross- 
reference. Under ‘“‘horses” you find ‘‘see hippology.”’ You duly 
refer to ‘‘ hippology ” and find “see horses.” <A “sell” of this kind 
appeared in the index to that very solid work, Stubbs’s “ Constitu- 
tional History,” where are the entries: “ Beaumont, Earls of Leicester, 
see Leicester,” and ‘‘ Leicester, see Beaumont.’ Cobbett long ago 
noted an absurdity of this kind in an early edition of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’’ Another way of making not merely a few entries, 
but practically the whole index, quite useless is to ignore all the sig- 
nificant words in each reference, and make the alphabetical entries 
under meaningless adjectives and particles. There lies before the 
writer a volume of anecdotes published within the last ten years. It 
has six pages of index, which abound with such entries as the follow- 
ing: ‘A great favor’’ and “ A very curious riddle,” both under A; 
“ The Fuchsia,” ‘‘ The Hyphen,”’ ‘‘ The Way Franklin Loaned ” — all 
under IT. Even in so useful a work as Palmer’s “‘ Jndex to the Times” 
there are some comically absurd entries. The story of Mr. Justice 

Sest’s great mind is probably well known. A student looking through 
the index to certain law-reports lighted on the entry, ‘“‘ Best, Mr. 
Justice, his great mind.’’ His curiosity was tickled, and he looked 
up the reference —to find that “ Mr. Justice Best said he had a great 
mind to commit the witness for prevarication.”’ Who, after coming 
upon such a find as that, could deny to indexers the gift of humor ! 
One of the most amusing indexes in existence is the “‘ Alphabetical 
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Table for the speedy finding of any questions” attached to each vol 
ume of that ancient forerunner of Notes and Queries — the eccentri 

John Dunton’s Athenian Oracle. ‘This periodical contained an astonish 
ing collection of questions and answers on every conceivable kind o! 
subject, and the entries in the “ Alphabetical Table,” as the index wa: 
called, are often very quaintly worded. Here are one or two examples 

‘* Bones of a Man’s Body, all the hollowness filled up with solid Lead 
how cou’d it be done?” “Bells upon a Horse’s Harness; do they 
cheer him ?’’ “ Lady, how may a Man know when she loves him?’ 
‘Child of ten Weeks old, cry’d three times, 0 God, and dy’d, the Rea 
son of it?’’ No one can accuse these entries of erring on the side of 
overmuch brevity, and many are much longer than those quoted. — 
London Globe. 


Bessiz Hiccins.— A fire in a New York school-house, recently, 
containing twenty-five hundred small pupils, was not a dull, sluggish 
fire, but a lively blaze, yet through the coolness and efficiency of the 
teachers, most of them women, not a child was lost or seriously in- 
jured. There was a great deal more of confusion and hysteria in the 
street than in the building. The fire-gong was sounded and as the chil- 
dren were accustomed to the fire-drill they formed quickly. The diffi- 
culty was to keep them in order when they found it was a real fire ; 
but even that was done. One came near being lost in the smoke, but 
a teacher heard a sob behind her and groping back found a little fel- 
low whom she caught in her arms and dashed through flames that 
scorched her hair and clothing. The music-teacher, Miss Bessie Hig- 
gins — her name deserves publicity — sat down to the piano and played 
a lively and inspiring air without skipping a note, and while her situ- 
ation was all the time as critical as that of any of the others she did 
not leave her post until all were out of the building. The fire-drill, 
which we also have in Boston schools, justified its value, but that did 
not detract in the slightest from the courage and devotion manifested 
by these teachers for the benefit of the little people in their charge. — 
Boston Transcript. 


A City’s Copyricut In 1ts Works-or-art. — Does a city have the 
same right in its public monuments that a publisher has in the books 
on his list? This question has been raised in Italy, and seems likely 
to be answered in the affirmative. A Roman dealer in antiquities had 
obtained the permission of the municipality to erect in the Piazza 
Borghese a replica of the famous Neptune fountain of Bologna — the 
chef d’euvre of the sculptor John of- Bologna. The city of Bologna 
promptly enjoined the municipality of Rome and the author of the 
project from taking such action, alleging, besides legal precedents, the 
moral right of each city to guard its own artistic heritage. Whatever 
may prove to be the legal aspects of the controversy, there is unques- 
tionably a very real matter of courtesy involved in such cases, which 
should have the effect of law. A small replica of Bartholdi’s ‘‘ Lib- 
erty ’’ stands, very appropriately, on the Seine, as the gift of Americans 
resident in Paris, but the city of New York would have just ground 
for complaint if a ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World” were set up in 
another American harbor. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





TIrartan CoLiections noucut. — The Italian Government purchased 
for £55,000 the famous collection of paintings and antique statues — 
nearly all masterpieces — belonging to the Princes Ludovici Boncom- 
pagni. The collection includes a Juno, a Mars and the renowned 
“Venus Antiqua,’ three marvels of authentic Grecian art. The extensive 
grounds, the palace and the museum of the Borghese family have been 
also acquired for the municipality of Rome. The King pays for the 
grounds £120,000 and will erect thereon an equestrian statue of his 
murdered father. The State buys the palace and museum at £150,000, 
and the municipality is to connect this Borghese property with the 
adjoining Pincian Gardens and open it to the public. The King in- 
tends limiting the number of royal residences to five —the Quirinal, 
Capodimonte, the Pitti Palaces and the palaces of Naples and Turin. 
The palace and the Favorita at Palermo, the villas at Caserta, Monza, 
San Rossore and other expensive residences will probably be handed 
over to the civic authorities for other uses. — London Express. 


Biastinc with Ligurp-arr.— The experiments made with a view 
to using liquid air as one of the constituents of an explosive are de- 
scribed by A. Larsen in a paper (No. 786) received from the Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers. The cartridges used for blasting trials in 
the Simplon Tunnel consisted of a wrapper filled with a carbonaceous 
material such, for instance, as a mixture of equal parts of paraffine 
and of charcoal, and dipped bodily in liquid air until completely 
soaked. The cartridges were kept in liquid-air at the working-face of 
the rock until required for use, when they were put quickly in the 
shot-holes and detonated with a small gun-cotton primer and detonator. 
The life of such a cartridge is, unfortunately, very short after the 
cartridge has been removed from the liquid-air. A cartridge eight 
inches in length and three inches in diameter has to be fired within 
fifteen minutes after being taken out of the liquid to avoid a missfire. 
On this account the Simplon trials were discontinued. — Nature. 





Evms ror Cuicaco Universiry.— The authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago desire to adorn the campus of that institution with 
fifty big elm-trees similar to the one presented to the University by the 
class of ’00, and Secretary Goodspeed has announced that the trustees 
are willing to pay $5,000 for the lot — $100 each. The trees are to be 
placed in symmetrical order inside the quadrangle. — N. Y. Tribune. 


A new Frencu Acapemy.— It is said that MM. Géréme, Detaille, 
Robert Fleury, and Flameng intend to found what is spoken of as a 
French edition of the English Royal Academy. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 4904. 


INTERNATIONAL IssvUE, 50 CTS 
Paros, { Berzaexar ew 








AN no OHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSACHE: SHTITS IN: STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


Fyari VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


“NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Coz UMBIA UNI VE) R SIT TY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHooL or MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

PrRoF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H, Gagan, 





W"- TIER MACHINE Co., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 


t i OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Improved System. Simple and Effective, 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 


Tue SNEAD & CO. IRON 
WORKS, Incorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. /. 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Pine St., Jersey City. 


BOOKS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpiInG News Co. 





B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 


120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND Bur_p1Inc News Co, 








BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
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makes the handsomest house look shabby.'|Preserve 
its luster by specifying our 


SPAR COATING 


AS Our Varnish Booklet Free. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish [lakers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


GCAE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
vital Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental lron and Bronze, 


BOOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.’ 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 


25 Plate S, Si lio. Price $6 oOo 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pInc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BurLpInGc News Co. 


BooKs: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcuiTscT AND Bvuitpinc News Cow 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovusToN STREET, 


Established 1830. New York 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
. Q TEL STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 








CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Tapanmned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 
tk . rT) 
« La Constraction Moderne, 
so VOTUUUEEECUUUAUAAEREERODEOOONGGOOCLUEUENCCEEEEEUOO CE A journal of whose merits our readers have had 


a to judge because of our frequent 
eference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


-~ LocKS plates, which by themselves are worth double 
THE WIN DOW.= =| the amount of the annual subscription. 
LOC RATIFESSEOCUT =| PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. :: 40 Francs. :: 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERY WHERE , 


TRIAL = 
Ir 


——— iy | 





THE W.EET.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
TTL TT 


SSP UUUEPEOO DEO EEU EE TOLUEEDEODEOG EA Ott eaten ete 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


—————————— — 








« 18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
on 














FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS. 


F. R. Comstock, ARCHITECT. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. 
be compared 


Grade, Original and 


Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 





None other 


this High- 





f CRANE Co. 


FITTINGS AND 


PRESSURES AND PURPOSES 


CRANE 


FOR CLASSIFICATION AND SIZES 


NEw YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


CINCINNATI 


THE IDEAL MFG, 60.) (....2u: 


CHICACO 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VALVES 


PIPE 


FOR ALL 


DRAINACE 
FITTINGS 


WRITE FOR OUR POCKET 
CATALOGUE 


IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST 


BRANCHES 
KANSAS CiTy 
ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES 
OMAHA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sioux City 


PORTLAND, ORE. 






















ORNAMENTAL WIRE. 








ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND oe RAILINGS 





\ 


EVATOR CABS AND ENCLOSURES 


IRON: BRASS *° BRONZE WORK 











WM. INGLIS WIRE & IRON WORKS:DETROIT. MICH. _}| |" » affects you 








is the best finish for 


FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture, 


Circulars Sent on Application. : 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 60., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH || / . 


950,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in whicl terested 
INTERNATIONAL con RESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS, 


Iestal:lished T8261, Capital $1,500, 





=™ In the Pay 
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Bex vee Scranton, Pa, 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of seven Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and two hundred and forty-nine full-page plates, of which fifty-five are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 








The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. : ; ; ; ; ‘ ' Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . , ; : F ; ; . “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ; : ; ; ‘ ' * 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ; ‘ : : : ; whee 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa . - -» e+ eel “ 979 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . ; ‘ ; ; ‘ ; : . “ 174) 


and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. : ; : / Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I. spel Saat aliliacal ; “. Sear 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. ; : . ; i ; ; : - $367 
Cheiet Chase, Peemens, Pe, ww lk = 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . : ; ; “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. : ‘ . ; : . “ 1729 
wit Cousch, Bimota, Dees. ltl ll ll “ 1685 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . yet alge “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ; : ae * -tee 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; ° “: tre 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . : ; , , “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass... ae Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . awe ; ; ‘ ; ; - $7a7 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ; ' . ; : “4745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C. . a ae a ‘ +. 4P.- 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. ; ; ; ; ; ; “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. : ; ' ; : ; ‘ : . F s “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. : . ; ; ; ; : : ” Tao 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . ; : . 54 Subjects 
Staircases é ; =e ” 
Mantelpieces  . : ; : : , > oe z 
Pulpits . , ; ‘ ‘ , ; : 6 je 
Fanlights . : ; ; : , — + 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 


- tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 


Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 


Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 





The genuine article bears our trade-mark 
bs ‘ 
QUILT. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. | 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





| 

| AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

| Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 

Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John | 

H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 

central points. 
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METALWORK XXIill.—No. 4 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 








TRADE MARK. 


Lbowexrousereny Mare. WG Hype becy. «THE OKONITE CO., Lrto., 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BrRoapway, NEw YorK. 











[LLXON’Ssiuica GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHING LE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for ro to 15 years. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer,} 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 





ESTABLISHED agelai pags 


peeelGy: sans Ts Ane ihe chet ce 


ke a1 -t aed -) Loko) mmole) t-ea-lilonalel. Re 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, ete. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


" NEVERSLIP” “st. FLOOR PLATES 


* to 1 inch thick 


Descriptive Catalogue 
on Application 


OGDEN & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 












































NEW YORK Ribbed Pattern Floor Plate 








THE TEST OF TIME 


OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE ROOF= 
ING TIN has been tested under the most trying conditions 
and has proven pliable, tough and durable. 





It is heavily and evenly coated. Each sheet resquared 
and carefully inspected. 


No wasters sold under this brand. 


Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal Iron 
Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old 
Style) is guaranteed for fifteen years. 


Z J-M:&L A OSBORN onfi4n2 
HITCHINGS & o> i Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....ne. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 











The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 























233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


‘Buffalo 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


/ Big Four Route in connection with te 
Lake Shore « Michigan Southe m and ey 


Vs equipped train service at freque nt in- 
> Ba als to Buffalo from South & West. 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Gen!. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


SaveTime. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
‘Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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Send -@ 
for aa 
Samples. & 


Samson Cordage Works, 


If you SPECIFY 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Boston, Mass. 








experiment with cheap valves? 





for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. 
If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
Remember all genuine are 


Why 





Feinncars fu 


Lomaltc- 3 ; 


DOORS 


STFEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


SIMPLE: DUpapiE-FIRE PROOF Pid 
E KINNEAR MFG. CO. conumaus ono 


PTITIONS 


AT 150 DEGREES HEA 
U-S-A 








ASPHAL 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - «+ = 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Vapor System of Steam Heating. | 





Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 


No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 


control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 


Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 





VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. 


- bead YORK, PA. 





FP) Ewe Aen Sas Nn int Dat Dans Cais Ne aeetaiaemt ¢ bak aba Oy ytd PRUE ae 


ty € 


L Haherstroh & Son, rs 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, ¢ 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 


Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
oe yc ecnencpon Furnished. 














Brand of Roofing Tin 
is the highest grade on 
the market. 

It is the oldest brand 
of Roofing Tin made. 

Notice the rich, 
heavy coating of metal 
scraped from the 
sheet. 

This brand of Tin 
will outlast the life of 
the building. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO, 


Sole Manufacturers 


ESTABLISHED PHIL ADELPHIA 











ASPHALT noors, ’ 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT 6 CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY . - New Yor«. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 





LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 





"NG CO. 
wit ST. ‘ "73" AVE. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








*“ Cheapest and Best, 
All in one piece ”’ 


Send for samples and quotations. 
Special lengths and forms on short 
notice. 

HURD & CO. 
576 W. Broadway, New York 
(Engineers and Manufacturers. ) 














Entrance, Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, 0. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, 0. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the cabins of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. ferryboat 
“ Pittsburgh.” Also laid on five 
other boats of the Pennsylvania 
Co. plying between Jersey City 
and New York. ‘The tile takes the 
place of carpets on these boats, and 
is preferred because it cleans per 
fectly, is always bright and fresh, 
and sanitary to the fullest extent. 
The only tile adapted for marine 
use, does not crack or come up. 
Laid directly on the decks. Call 
or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York... 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. .... . .150 Lake St. 
St. Louis. » « 411 No, 3d St. 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place 

A. L. Gibson, 20 
John St., Adelphi 


London, W. C. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 


IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CITY. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 








R. P. SOUTHARD 
General Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — Care “‘ American Archt. & Bldg. News.” 





to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 


44 Federal St., 
FELT ROOFING 


& WORKS, 


1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 





Boston, Mass. 





NEW ENCLAND 


Eras C.DANIS,Trene x. 


{ncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
61865 ing in New England. 
4 fapdal» $ 60000. Inventors and only Ma\u- 
ell facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWittourt.Prest 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 















Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
NEW YORK 


Tel., 675—88th. 








“HOFFMAN” 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


rorriano’* DDRAGON”cemens 


Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 


For I2 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 


Sales Office 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
“ quarterly ” 18.00 

(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
“#™ Pay ment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


agate at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co, 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Fox Machine Co. 
Keasbey Mattison & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 

lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Oo. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


RCHITECT F. R. Comstock, now located at 124 

W. 45th St., New York City, after the latter part 

of febraary will be located at new offices in Herr- 
mance Building, 20 E. 42d St., New York City. 

1 
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TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
eace. Dasigas from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on spe :ulative terms and at architect's 
Offisesifrequired. Address “‘ Artist,’ Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1318 


WANTED. 
RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, a draughtsman who 
is familiar with planus and can make himself use- 
ful in an office laying out and designing stone build- 
ingandcemetery work. Address Box 775, Waterbury, 
Conn. 1312 


WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—I need an all-round good 

draughtsman competent to take charge of office, 
work principally in churches and public buildings. 
R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1313 


WANTED. 


\ ANTED.—An accurate and reliable draughte- 
man experienced in design and construction 
and able to develop sketches. desires a position in 
the West or South. Address “ Draughtsman,” care 
American Architect. 1312 


WANTED. 
ATALOGUES and samples wanted by Adams & 
Davis. architects, 25 N. Florida Ave., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 1313 


WANTED. 
RAUGHTSWAN.— Wanted, a first-class archi- 
tectural draughtsman and designer, capable of 
taking complete charge of office work. Apply by 
letter only. stating qualifications and salary wanted, 
to Arthur N. Gibb, Ithaca, N. Y. 1312 




















WANTED. 
ISTTION. —Wanted, a position as superintendent, 
draaghtsman on constractional details, or to 
write specifications. My experience has been mostly 
in and about New York City. Can give best of refer- 
ences. Address “ Practical,” care American Archi- 
tect. 1314 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors gregtly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Atlanta, Ga. — Miles & Bradt, 815 Austell Building, 

















The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 

Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 
have seeured the eontract for the $300,000 hotel to 
be built on Peachtree, Luckie and Forsyth Sts. 
W. F. Denny, architect. 

Atlantic City, N. J.— Plans for a seven-story hotel 
have been prepared by Milligan & Webber, 520 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. It is to be built for 
J. Whilden Moore, Kentucky and Atlantic Aves., 
at a cost of $500,000. 





Baltimore, Md.— At a meeting of the trustees of | _ 


the Johns Hopkins University, William Wyman, | 
William Keyser, Francis M. Jenks and two other | 
wealthy citizens, turned over to the University | 
deeds to 151 acres of land upon condition that the | 
University raise an endowment fund of $1,000,000 | 
for the cost of new buildings. The land is valued 
at $750,000. 

Boston, Mass.— Plans for a two-story brick and 
stone court-house building, 100’ x 100’, to cost about 
$100,000, are being prepared by J. Lawrence Berry, 
220 Devonshire St. It will be erected on Roxbury 
St. City of Boston, owner. 

A six-story office-building will be erected at Nos. 
24-32 Huntington Ave., corner of Oxford Terrace, 
after plans by Arthur H. Bowditch. It will be 
called the Huntington Avenue Chambers Trust 
Building. 

Bridgeport, Conn. — Joseph A. O’Brien has com- 
any plans for a nine-story fireproof hotel, to be 

uilt by a Springfield syndicate; cost, $200,000. 

Bristol, Tenn.— Local press reports state that the 
Southern Railway contemplate erecting a large 
union depot to cost about $100,000. 


Brookline, Mass.—A large hotel is projected on 
land owned by William H. Allen on Beacon St. 
Boulevard. C. H. Blackall is preparing plans, and 
the cost is estimated at $1,500,000. 


Baffalo, N. Y.— It is said that Green & Wicks have 
drawn plans for a $100,000 five-story business block, 
to be erected on Main St., near Chippewa, for John 
H. Ince. 

Cape May, N.J.—Congress Hall is to be remodelled 
after plans by Newman, Woodman & Harris, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The work will cost about $60,- 
000. 


Chicago, Ill.— W. H. Bush will erect a six-story 
and basement music hall and store at the corner of 
Clark St. and Chicago Ave., from plans prepared 
by J. E. O. Pridmore, 1418 Champlain Building. 
The ground and building wil! cost $200,000. 

Albert Meyer, 2009 Prairie Ave., has purchased 
ground at Clybourn and Wabansia Aves., and will 
erect a factory costing $75,000. 

A movement is on foot for the erection of an 
immense hotel in this city, luxurious in all its 
appointments. 

Derby. Conn.— Mr. H. Holton Wood, of Boston, 
formerly of this city, has promised to provide a site 
for a public library building and to give $5,000 for 
the purchase of books on condition that the town 
furnish an additional $5,000. 


Hudson, Mass.— The Congregational Church So- 





Brilliant 
and 


Permanent 
“41793” 


VERMILION 


costs no more than the average vermilion. 
Is the most economical to use. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemical 


35th & Grays Ferry Road 
117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Stree 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Lowell, Mass.—A church will be erected in the 
near future by the 700 Polish residents of this city. 








COMPETITIONS. 
IBRARY. 
[At Pekin, I11.} 


The trustees of the public library desire competi- 
tive plans for their new library building unti) Feb- 
ruary 25; cost, $10,000. Address BEN. P. SCHENCK, 
secretary. 1312 


ORMITORY AND HALL. 

[At Athens, Ga.] 
Plans and specifications with estimated cost are 
invited before March ist for a three-story dormi- 
tory and for a mess hall, both buildings to be of brick, 
wired for electric-lights and with all necessary p)umb- 
ing, to be erected on the university campus at Athens, 
Ga. For further information apply to A. L. Hull, 
secretary, Athens, Ga.; B. A. Denmark, Savanpab, 
Ga.; Henry D. M. Daniel, Monroe, Ga.; Geo. F 

Gober, Marietta, Ga, 1313 


ASONIC TEMPLE. 
M [At Louisville, Ky.) 
Local press reports state that plans will be received 
until March 4, 1901, for a $100,000 Masonic temple 
and auditorium. H. B. GRANT, grand secretary, 
Louisville. 1313 


ITY-HALL. 

[At Newark, N. J.) 

Office of new City-hall Commission. 

City-hall, Newark, N. J., January 30, 1901. 

The undersigned having been appointed a Commis- 
sion to build a new City-hall for the City of Newark, 
will receive plans in competition from all architects 
who deliver their drawings at this office, between 
the 15th day of May and the Ist day of June, 


901. 

Architects desiring to enter the competition can 
obtain full information of requirements of building 
and conditions of competition by application to 
James T. Neary, Clerk of Commission, City-hall, 
Newark, N. J. 

ANDREW KIRKPATRICK, 
GOTTFRIED KRUEGER, 
JAMES E. HOWELL, 


Jommissioners. 


1312 








PROPOSALS. 


EATING AND PLUMBING. 
[At Petoskey, Mich.) 
Bids will be received until March 1 for heating 
and plumbing the city-hall. J. H. DAVERMAN & 
SON, Grand Rapids, Mich., architects. 1313 


CHOOL. 





[At Birmingham, Ala.}) 
Bids will be received until February 25 for the 
erection of Lakeview school-building. Plans way be 
seen at the office of Chas. Wheelock & Son, archts. 
1312 
OSPITAL. 
[At Ft. Keogh, Mont.] 
Bids are wanted February 28 for a hospital at Ft. 
Keogh. GEO. E. POND, ch. Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. 
1313 





NGINE-HOUSE. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the commis- 
sioners office until 12 M.,on February 23, 1901, 
for constructing a chemical and steam fire-engine 
house on lot No. 18, block 22, Lansing St., between 





ciety will erect a frame building. 


12th and 13th Sts., Brookland, D.C. Proposals must 
inued on page xii.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 








REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


HOLT & BUGBEE i . ‘ 4 Boston, Mass. | LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. . ‘ . Lexineton, Mass. 
BLACKER & SHE PARD ‘ ‘ ‘ “ vic | HENRY 8. LOCKE ‘ ‘ ‘ NEEDHAM, “ 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. ‘ ‘ “ = J.B. RHINES & CO. < ; : ‘ - WeEYMOUTSH, 

E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. “ 6 | O. WOODS & CO. ; i ‘ < NATICK, 

W.B. POPE & CO. ‘ : ; “ « | UNION LUMBER CO. ; ; ; ; 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. ° . . “ “ J.P. LANGMAID & SON . ‘ : ; SALEM, 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. : ‘ ‘ P “6 | S. B. BALKAM &CO.. . ° . Hype Park, 

EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE : 4 “ ‘“ TAYLOR & GOODWIN CoO. ‘ - HAVERHILL, 
Cc W. LEATHERBEE LUMBE R CO. ‘ ‘ “ “ J. H. BURT & CO. * ‘ ‘ MATTAPAN, 

BE G. POND . ‘ “6 “ STOUGHTON LU MBER CO. - ° . STOUGHTON, 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. ‘ : . ; “ “ : tEORGE DEWITT - ‘ 5 . No. Easton, 
PARKER & PAGE ° ° : P “6s “ W. LIBBY ° F a ° “ AMESBURY, 

A. H. DAVENPORT ‘ : ‘ : f “ “& RICE & GRIFFIN p ; : \ . WoRrRCESTER, 

J. F. POPE & SONS , : . ‘ BEVERLY, “ E. A. BLODGETT : ; ‘ 3 SPRINGFIELD, “s 
W. P. RICE e ‘ SOMERVILLE, “ BERLIN MILLS CO. . : . ‘ . PorRTLAND, MAINE 
iy TCHINSON LU ‘MBE B ( Oe e ° : Lynn, “ MORSE & CO. ; - ‘ : BANGOR, . 

. K. & B. SEARS CO. . ° ° MIDDLEBORO, ‘* F. D. COOK LUMBE R ok. ° P . NasHva, N. H. 
oa TTRICK LUMBER CO. ‘ ‘ ‘ . WaLtTHamM, “ BARTLETT & co. ‘ d ° ° BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


booklet. 
BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Telephone Boston 1911. Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Re “Topical Architecture.” 
APPLAUSE ‘re’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 
REDW ( Ul C' MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 
Represents one of the very best means for com- 
a F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 


Mass. Institute of Technology 


i SERN OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 72/.) 
Yo yu have struck the keynote of what, deve oped, 
must prove of immense value. 
Setu J. Tempce, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 
(SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New York.] 
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The *‘ Topical Architecture’ is precisely what 
Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, . nd ai a a d practitioners have oe Seen seeding 
ana ig oO 10 one KNOWS Now nany years. 


Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. A. D. F. HAMLIn, 


Adjunct Professor of Architecture 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. “HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camcdridge, Mass.) 


— This scheme-Seems to me to be an admira 
LANGFoRD WARREN, 
Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 





D> Scientific School, Harvard University 


aie ‘Fe i ("UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLANA, ai st 


rhe scheme embodied in your ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture’’ is most welcome, because it presents this 


; Trouble and Ex- | great abu sieote of Mustrations properly classified 
i j welt anationin 
so] pense caused by for immediate reference. hanes P. . 
N Al 
> , © ; , 
Putty falling off may Professor of Archi te i 
be avoided by using 


WIN S DOv W. “Putty - less” Win- (“SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, NV. ¥.) 


dows. fend ter Book- hould find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughtir 


NO PUT | Yr let. E. A. Carlisle, rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 
wae Gre, Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- | men. Epwin H. Gaaain, 
bury Street, Boston, ms Professor of Architecture, 
; oes, : J r | College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
: Mass. y York } ; 


New 








, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR US, Office, 101, W.74th St. (“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 
cACh ARLISLE, = UNIVERSITY,” /thaca, NV. Y.} 
wiNDOws. CQ unt nie 
DOORS. BLINDS etc. | iia <-> 








2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. SOO Professor in Charge 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


wrrvrrG"“"T'"T-T-'-ee™'rTQ,rvrervs? 


Designers and Builders of all 
Metallic Structures 


Branch Offices and Works: 


CANTON, O. LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CLEVELAND, 0. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
2LMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Classes of 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
SIDNEY, N. S. W 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Ploor Lights, ” Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 


< mestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
a net on ng in cost 



































ken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries, tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles | 
new Tects. 

\ ( r Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 

Ag wanted to se ir handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kilechen and Dining Room Tables. 
130-132 West Front Street ° ° CINCINNATI, OHIO 

PROPOSALS. | PROPOSALS. 
—————EE pla te 

be ine noon in an enve lope, sealed and endorsed | on | Paget Sound naval station. MORDEC Al 7. _ ENDI- 
the outsik * Proposals for constructing a chemical | COTT, chief of bureau. 1313 
and steam “fi re-engine house for \. fire Copartment | ~ 
of the District of Columbia.” . B. F. MACFAR- IRE PROTECTION SYSTEM. 
LAND, et al., commissioners, D. r 1312 | [At Bremerton, Wash.) 


Sealed proposals, endorsed “ Proposals for Fire 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, | Protection System,”’ wil] be received at the Bureau 
Washington, Db. C., February 11, 1901. Sealed pro- | of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock | until 1 o’clock, March 23, 1901, fora salt-water 
P. M., on the 5th day of March, 190], and then opened, | fire-protection system, including steam fire-pump, 
for the Electric Work for the Hospital Building, | pipes, main, connections, hydrants, ete.,at the Puget 
Hospital Outbuilding, Surgecn’s House, Bath and | Sound Naval Station, Bremerton, Warb. For in- 
Laundry Building, Kitchen and Restaurant Building, | formation, address “Commandsnt Nava) Station, 
Bouler- house, Connecting Corridor and Covered Way | Bremerton, Wash. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, 
including Ferry House) Central Lines and Out-door | chief of bureau. 1313 
Lighting atthe U. 8. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, | = “ > 
New York Harbor, in coniedanes Sank the drawings ETTER BOXES, ETC. 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this | {At Washington, D. C.) 
office or the office of Measrs. Boring & Tilten, archi- F ost-office Department, Washington, D.C. Sealed 
tect, 32 Broadway, New York,N. Y. JAMES KNOX proposals will be received at this Department until 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1313 the Ist day of March, 1901, for furnishing street 
; : : . _ letter boxer, package boxes and posts for street letter 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- boxes for a period of four years. Specificaticn: will 
chitect, Washington, D.C., February &tb,1901. Sealed | pe furnished upon application. CHARLES EMORY 





proposals will be received at this office until 2 0’clock | smiTH. Postmaster General 1313 

P. M., on the 14th day of March, 1901, and then # , as : 2 
opened, for furnishing the heating apparatus cem- OURT-HOUSE. 

piete in place, for the U. S. Post-« ffice at Annapolis, [At Waterloo, Ia.) | 


Maryland, in accordance with drawings and speci- Sealed proposals will be received until February | 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office or | 96, 1901, for the erection of a three-story brick and 
at the office of the Superintendent at Annapolis, stone court-house and jail, to cost in the neighbor- 
Maryland, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar-| hood of $125,000. FREMONT C. ORFF, architect 

,000. i . ; 


chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising | Minneapolis, Minn. 1313 
Architect 1313 _ — 
———_— LUMBING. 
V ORK. [At Rochester, N. ¥. 
[At Bremerton, Wash.) Bids will be received until March 15 by Fre 
The bureau of yards and docks, Navy Department, | Cook, president board of managers, for instailing 
Washington, D. C., will receive bide until March 2 plumbing and drainage in the Nurses’ Home at the 





for the construction of two entrance gates of iron or | Rochester State Hospital. after plans by G. L. Heins, 
stee] and two brick and stone guard-boutes at the | State architect, Albany, N. ¥ 1314 











PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams +. 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. ° 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 

| Adamant. 





PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 











PROPOSALS. 


EADSTONES. 
[At Boston, Mass.| 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until February 28, 1901, for supplying 10,000 
(subject to increase or decreare of 20 per cent) Ameri- 
can white marble headstones, in slabs. Information 
furnished on application. W.H. MILLER, quarter- 
master. 1312 
OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Adel, Ia.) 
C. R. Lyon, auditor, will receive bids unti) Feb- 
ruary 20 for the erection of acourt-bouse for Dalias 
County, according to plans prepared by Proudfoot & 
Bird. Crocker Building, Des Moines, Ia. LEVI 
HOCKETT, chairman board of county ot. 
131 
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PART SEVEN 


-(eorgian Period 


yy 


WHILE this Part was passing through the press, the acquisition of 


unexpected material induced us to increase materially the number of 





. platcs and the illustrations in the text-matter; consequently, it contains 

more matter than is usually included in an odd-numbered Part. 

Our effort is to make each Part better than its predecessors, and we 
feel that this time, too, we have succeeded. 
Part VII contains 24 pages of text, illustrated by some 50 cuts, and 32 
full-page plates. [Part V (odd-numbered) contained 16 pages of 
text and 22 full-page plates. | 
| The Reviewers speak thus of “ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” as a whole: — 
New York Tribune: — 

‘ “If anything will serve to ed te t taste a 


clarify the ideas of professional 








% i 
¥ nial’ this set of pl ites W te 
4 New York Times: — 
“ Nothing so comp ‘ 
series has been atte mM pte { i} 
New York Evening Post: — 
‘«‘ Grows in interest with every succeeding 
hard to foresee the value to hist he 
The Nation : — f 
“ One of the most important in the list of A 1! 
Architecture.” 
| Springfield Republican : % 
‘¢One of the most delightful as well a i 
| to the study of American architecture yet | she 
The Architect, London: — 
“A finer set of suggestion 
| easily be discovered.” : 
} Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews: i 
i | “] cannot praise these portfolios too high] 
Price of Part VII, $4. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $2.50. | 
| 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COPIPANY 
| 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. i 
| Part VIII, in press, will in the main be devoted to the 


Georgian Architecture of England itself. 
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Artist and Artisan Gp 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 
Mfg. Company, 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 


It deals with the origin of Orna- 


# mental Metal Work and its present 


development and uses. It will be 
sent to Architects on request. 


9360-19 














Drafting Room Furniture 


We make everything in the way of blue printing apparatus. 
Drafting Tables, Filing Cabinets, etc. 
Our time is devoted to the making of these goods just right, better than is usually done, and ou 
prices will be found very reasonable, all things considered. 

We’ve quite a little catalogue which we wish to put into the hands of every architect and 
We shall be pleased to send this catalogue on request. 


F. W. Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Printing Frames, Bath Trays, 


We are drafting-office specialists, we make nothing els¢ 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


=n) 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
DHeliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Fire-proof Building, 
; Professional 


| rans FRONT BRICK. . siti 
FIREPROOFING. The a ele 


. - CODE OF ETHICS... 








we" eee ye i Prepared in Conformity with the 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO.) :. Bast Standards of Practice, and 
lenry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, ws Recommended to its Members by 


Vico-Prest. Sec. and Treas. “iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 


| WAR oe ss eee eres 












ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 


MINERAL WOOL eee 
. i No Member should enter into 


SECTION I. 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. partnership, in any form or degree, with any 


builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 


Ta Ge 
ROMER: 














Samples and Circulars Free. * it 3 

; 143 Libert SECTION 2. A Member having any ownershi 7 2 

U. S. Mineral Wool Co., y Street, in any building material, device or invention, et 
NEW YORK: proposed to be used on work for which he is . i 


architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 








| * 
LARGE STOCK OF SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
' a building contract except as “owner.” 
+ 


SECTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
. 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 


re tc cTt | pal SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in ai 
any other way than by a notice giving name, veaee 


address, profession, and office hours, and 


h t Pr hep special branch (if such) of practice. ee 
( ) ( ) +. : et 
FoR. O O p SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- lid 





















a ee ee 


iia 2 

= : pt a a = tions of a building designed by another archi- +f i i 
a —————— — ee oT a tect, within ten years of its completion, i i " 
ITECT without ascertaining that the owner refuses eB 

\ME RICAN RCH to employ the original designer, or, in event ee 4 

. ere siaciineeniaetiieriian — of the property having changed hands, with- eR 








= Sexcersrace . a - : out due notice to the said designer. 
Fine INTERIRS) 8 E ast AQ Street Section 8. It is initia to attempt f 
FECTS o supplant an architect after definite steps ee: 
. es EF ING ) Permanerit Prints N EW YORK ats em Pad one. his sata ” a ! 
PLATINUM or. CARBON . ‘R 


SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member F 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except ie 


over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 


* 


SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 

‘ signs in competition for private work or for 
Ww public work, unless for proper compensation, 

NE ENGLAND and unless a competent professional adviser 


is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 


An Illustrated Monthly Record MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS.) *“"° award. : 


of Arts, Crafts, and Industries SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 


a a rk eg ings except as an original contributor in any 


duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 BL p secure any work for which such a competition 
UE RINTING. as remains undecided. 
A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which CHAS. E. MOSS, + 


covers in its survey the field of Art in European Rapid Printing Papers. SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 


Sane ae 


Te be 


























: countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
ovement in America. - mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
THE DIAL CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. service. It is the duty of every architect to 
Gs ; : WILLIAM L. RUTAN charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
HE Artist is one of the best of the art 1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. his services will justify the increase, rather 
urnals. than to accept work to which he cannot give 
THE CRITIC ROOFING DUCK. proper personal attention. 
“THe Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., ° 
igazine, very profusely illustrated.” 135 State St., SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
rHE ARGUS Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. amount of commission, or offer to work for 
‘One of the handsomest magazines pub- SASH CORD. less than another, in ._ to secure the work. 
hed is Tur Artist.” 
dn . SILVER LAKE Co., en Rn. enenients se80n: enter i 
Lfuhaay wens 78 Chauncy St., Boston. SEcT rele hk —— - el ve a 
= competition with or to consu wit an rc td 
¥ ‘ f ere - engaging candidate SEAM-FACE CRANITE. tect as has been dishonorably expelled from 
rthe favor of those whose tastes or occupa- the “Institute ” or “ Society.” © 
ms center in the world of applied art. . . GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE * a 
e recommend it warmly to all art students and Pp ildinc. . . 
ark Row Building, New York SEC’ 3S ) 
all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 85 Water Se Bastsn. SECTION 15. ane assumption of the title of 
Ns. : Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
e . WATERPROOF CELLARS. bearer has the professional knowledge and 
OOK AND NEWSDEALER ——— natural ability needed for the proper invention, . 
“We see in Tue ARTIST a publication of con- FRANK B. GILBRETH, illustration and supervision of all building ; 
| Park Row Bldg., New York. td "See 4 
antly increasing merit. The classically artistic 176 Federal St., Boston. operations which he may undertake. 
‘terior is the equal of anything we have seen.’ be ; 
PUBLISHED BY SECTION 16. A Member should so —-_ ‘ 
TRUSLOVE, HAN practice as to forward the cause of profes 
SON & COMBA, Ltd. sional education and render all possible help 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 














saitiaieis Mittal 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ —’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








THE HH. B. SMITH CO, cans sion 


< 
s a Py * a a MANUPACTURERS. Now York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


11 Broadway, New York 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta. 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS: 


WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EstTasuisnep 1853 


CS , S3- NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 








THE 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


For Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 
yeurset. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 


Old Colony Building, 77 Oliver Street, 96 Liberty Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. 











JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL — ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y. Ae M, Hane N. Y; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.: Frank Hill Smith.’ Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 








Polygon ——~ 
Conductor 
Pipes 
Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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| CARVING. ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. | TOs 8 o.. A. P., Boston......-. CORDAGE. Rider Wrtessen Magine Co., Mow Terk. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ | CASH-CARRIER. Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) FILING DEVICES. 
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BOILERS (Side-Feed). 


| DRAINAGE FITTINGS, 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. | Ameriena Steel Roofing Os., The 





Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 





eer Crane Co., Chicago, Ill.............+++ FLUSH-VALVE. 
BRASS WORK (Ornamental). | CONSERVATORIES. DRAWING-TABLES. Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Inglis Wire and Iron Works, Wm., Lord & +5 a Co., irvingten-« 7 GALVANIZED IRON. 
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